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in San Jose the district’s maintenance of 
way crews gathered to celebrate more 
than seven years without a lost-time, per- 
sonal injury ‘accident. Before enjoying a 
Western barbecue, the group posed for a 
formal portrait in the yard with their 
equipment. In the foreground is Com- 
pressor Operator Raimundo Martinez, 
who’s worked for SP for more than 35 
years and has never been off work 
because of an injury. For more identifica- 
tions, see page 14. Photo: Jim Hildreth. 
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It’s been a tough year for railroads, especially 


the last six months. As 1981 comes to a close, SP has 
16,000 freight cars and more than 250 locomotives in storage. 
Fuel costs continue to eat away at revenues, some projects have been 
postponed, and many businesses served by SP have reduced production and in- 
ventories. Carloads of lumber, grain, automobiles and petroleum products are 
down. There’s tougher competition for the remaining traffic. Fewer carloadings 
have resulted in less work for railroaders. 

Discouraging? Yes. Hopeless? No. 

These are times to re-think the railroad’s role and play to its strengths. 

Fuel efficiency is one of the railroad’s greatest assets and intermodal 
shipments—which combine the railroad’s fuel efficiency with the flexibility of 
trucks—are becoming increasingly attractive to shippers. While intermodal 
shipments in general have been holding their own during these hard times, 
shipments under Plan V—a joint rail-truck movement at truck rates—are up 
200 percent over 1980 figures during the first nine months of 1981. 

SP’s inauguration of two expedited intermodal trains—the Golden West Ex- 
press and Golden Piggyback Express—over our new Kansas City Division is 
opening up the Midwest market for SP while providing timely and fuel-efficient 
service for shippers. These trains’ volume of traffic has steadily grown to where 
the possibility of a second pair of trains is under serious consideration. 

Another innovation in intermodal service—this time for containers—is SP’s 
Double Stak container cars. The first of 42 sets of these new rail cars that carry 
containers two high and can do the work of 210 conventional flatcars began 
operating between Los Angeles and Houston this fall. The Double Stak concept 
results in shorter trains with heavier payloads, a reduction in fuel use and more 
capacity at rail terminals. SeaLand recently signed an agreement to ship con- 
tainers aboard SP’s Double Stak. 

The changes brought about by deregulation are encouraging. The Staggers 
Rail Act, passed by Congress late in 1980, has enabled railroads to meet chang- 
ing conditions in the marketplace. By freeing railroads from some of the com- 
plexities of filing new rates, and from some of the discrimination penalties that 
formerly existed, the Act is encouraging railroads to introduce innovative rates 
and services. 

For example, SP recently cut its freight rates on shipments of forest products 
moving from Oregon and Northern California to the San Francisco Bay Area, 
Southern California and Arizona. The experimental 90-day program is aimed at 
aiding Oregon's depressed forest products’ industry, and in turn keeping our 
equipment and personnel working on the railroad. 

Contracts between SP and shippers—where SP agrees to a guaranteed level of 
rates and/or service in return for a guaranteed amount of traffic—are attracting 
new business which offers immediate, as well as long-term, revenue for the 
company. 

Such efforts help reduce the impact of these hard times. Nevertheless, we as a 
company and as employees must continue to cut costs, develop innovative 
marketing approaches, and take advantage of the new freedoms offered by 
deregulation. 

Individual efforts, such as developing contract rates, bringing in new 
business, or following fuel conservation procedures, are critical to giving SP a 
competitive edge and bolstering the company’s economic health. 

It’s an effort that requires participation at all levels within the company and 
which will prepare us to operate more productively and profitably when an im- 
proved economy develops. 0 
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Orleans) to the yard limits at Englewood 
is top rated at 55 miles per hour for 
freight,” he points out. “Over the last 
few years you could say we’ve just about 
rebuilt this part of the railroad. We've 
eliminated most slow orders, upgraded 
the track of both the main line and 
branch lines, completed some extensive 
work in our yards, and improved the 
operation of our plant in order to ac- 
commodate the boom that petrochem- 
icals has brought to this part of the Gulf 
Coast.” 

This year SP spent $26 million on im- 
provements to the Gulf Coast area, most- 
ly in the Lafayette Division. These sub- 
stantial expenditures reflect top manage- 
ment’s recognition of the growth and 
potential of the southeast. 

In the past two years, more than 
400,000 ties and 30 miles of continuous 
welded rail have been installed; roadbeds 
have been stabilized in many areas with 
synthetic engineering fabrics; concrete 
stabilization has been used in rebuilding 
and expanding the yards at Beaumont, 
Texas and Lafayette; construction of the 
first. storage tracks for carloads of 
plastics at Guffey, Texas have just been 
completed; sidings are being upgraded 
and lengthened to improve traffic flows; 
and rehabilitation of all branch lines is 
scheduled for completion in early 1982. 

“The division handled 8.5 billion gross 
ton miles in 1979 and 1980,” Fisher says, 
“and we expect to end 1981 with a total 
of 8.4 billion. We accomplished this 
while improving efficiency (reducing 
costs) by about 10 percent and at the 


Expansion of Lufayette Yard is keeping switch 
crews busy. Left to right: Helpers M.S. Sonnier, 
K. L. Quebedeaux, Engineer W. P. Credeur 
(background}, Yardmaster C. C. Church and 
Engine Foreman 8. J. Pontiff. 
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same time improving the quality and 
reliability of our service.” 

Fisher credits all of the employees on 
the division with the impressive record. 
“They are real professionals who take a 
Jot of pride in their work.” 

In his travels throughout the division 
—looking over the track and facilities 
and meeting the employees—Fisher often 
takes time to give a short presentation of 
the division’s performance. 

“We operate 18 trains a day over our 
lines,” he says as he pulls graphs and 
charts from his briefcase. “Statistically 
there is much to be proud of. In 1980, 
more than 100,000 cars moved in and out 
of the division. We generated over $110 
million in revenues. We've improved 
train performance and reduced freight 
cars’ transit time over the division. Con- 
tract cars between the Lafayette Division 


Farktift Qperator Herman Lebouef checks carga 
at new SPTofT&L facility in Lafayette. 


District Sales Manager Lester Byron (left) and 
Sales Representative H. L. Sheckley are located 
in the Beaumont Traffic Office, one of three on 
the division, 


Conductor Jimmy Abboud holds the #1 spot on 
the conductors’ and brakemen’s seniority roster. 


Fingers flying over the keyboard, Lafayette 
Telegrapher L. Breaux types out train orders. 


Top operating officers on the division are 
Superiniendent Dave Fisher (center) and his two 
assistant superintendents, Wayne Martin (left) 
and Don Doyle. 


Beaumont Terminal Supt. Ron Clifton (center) proudly poses with Mechanical Dept. personnel who 


have not had a lost-time injury in 23 months, Left to right: Trainmaster Roger Strang, Carmen Terry 
Perkins, Charles Phillips and Daryll Lajuanie, Clifton, Machinists Jimmy Nix and Jimmy Smith, and 
Roundhouse Foreman 1. J. Kitchrist, Jr, In background: Trainmaster-Mechanical Charlie Marley (left) 


and Laborer Riley Dawkins. 


Draftsman Lynne Robert works on various en- 
gineering projects—from construction to leases. 


ee manasa 
John Knight, chief clerk in the Lafayette freight 
office, has 39 years of service with the company. 


and East St. Louis and Las Angeles are 
surpassing the dock-to-dock service stan- 
dards. 

“We're very proud of this record and 
we are thanking the troops for achieving 
it. At the same time we’re stressing the 
importance of continued improvement as 
the key to giving SP the competitive 
edge.” 

Although petrochemical traffic is 
significant on the Lafayette Division, it is 
not the only commodity that moves by 
rail. Rice, paper, salt, pipe, sugar, 
import-export traffic, and steel products 
represent important carloadings. 

From the New Orleans gateway comes 
intermodal traffic, especially containers 
and mini-bridge traffic (shipments that 
combine both rail and ship and either 
originate or terminate at a U.S, port). 

The Traffic office at New Orleans 
—one of three on the division—covers an 
off-line territory that extends east into 
Mississippi and Alabama where approx- 
imately 75 percent of the business is 
generated. The other offices at Beau- 
mont, Texas and Lake Charles, Loui- 
silana are involved extensively with 
petro/plastics. The “Golden Triangle” — 
the port cities of Beaumont, Orange and 
Port Arthur—represents a large concen- 
tration of major corporations in 
petrochemicals and plastics and is handl- 
ed by the Beaumont Traffic office. The 
Baytown Branch line, on the division’s 
western edge, is another concentration of 
petro/plastics industries which has been 
growing rapidly over the past few years. 
Carloadings on that branch have increas- 
ed by 15 percent over last year. 

Another important branch line is the 
Rockland Branch, from Beaumont to 
Prosser, which offers a short cut for traf- 


Left: Gauger Operator Jerry Jackson installs new rail near Orange, Texas. Above: 
Trainmaster Ray Duplechain and Conductor J. C. Moreaux fright), UTU local chairman 
and vice general chairman of T&L Lines, discuss personnel matters. 


Avery island, home of world-famous Tabasco sauce, is not an island at all, but rather a salt dome. 
Our Salt Mine branch line passes through Mcfthenny, where Tabasco is made, on its way to the salt 


mine that SP serves. 


fic on the division that is destined for the 
Cotton Belt and the St. Louis gateway. 
This shortcut speeds northbound freight 
and relieves congestion at Houston’s 
Englewood Yard. 

The PMT System, through its sub- 
sidiary, SP Transport Co. of Texas and 
Louisiana, has six facilities in the 
Lafayette Division. Its newest terminal at 
Lafayette was opened last year. Other 
terminals are located at Avondale, New 
Orleans, Lake Charles, Morgan City and 
Beaumont. 

The line from New Orleans to Morgan 
City is the second oldest part of the SP 
system. Construction of the New 
Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western 
Railroad from New Orleans began in 
1852. The Civil War, mosquitoes, 


swamps, Yellow Fever epidemics, and 
floods hampered the building of the line, 
but could not stop it. 

it wasn’t until 1880 that the railroad 
reached Lafayette, bringing people and a 
change of pace. By 1883, the Sunset 
Route from Los Angeles to New Orleans 
was complete and the railroad’s impact 
on the economy of this region was well 
established. 

Although the oil industry and its many 
energy-related fields have replaced the 
railroad as the principal economic base 
for Lafayette, Southern Pacific con- 
tinues to play an essential role in 
transporting supplies, equipment and 
products produced by these booming in- 
dustries along the Texas and Louisiana 
Gulf Coast. 
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When Retired Railroad Employees Get Together, There’s 


NEVER A TWICE-TOLD TALE 


Retired Railway Express Agent Larry 
French sketches likenesses of comic strip 
characters on a napkin while bantering 
about how railroad express operations 
made money prior to his 1965 retirement, 
but then went downhill. Retired Lo- 
comotive Engineer 1. C. Crosby good- 
naturedly chides fellow Cotton Belt 
engine service veterans for mistakes 
allegedly made when it was their duty to 
fire for him. Retired Road Foreman of 
Engines Frank Roberts laments that he 
waited longer than he should have before 
he formed the “Pioneer Coffee Club” 
for retired Cotton Belt employees at Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas, in August of 1966. 

“I fooled around and let too many 
(other retirees) die off before I asked 
them about organizing and getting 
together regularly,” recalls Roberts. 
Now 82 years young, Roberts retired in 
1964 after 45 years of service. 

Over the years, members have come 
and gone, but the nucleus of veterans re- 
mains. The group meets three mornings 
a week. 

French, 81, retired in 1965 after 47 
years of railroad express service, and 
Cecil Albright, another former engineer 
and also a charter member of the group, 
“pulled the pin” in 1960. Albright, 91 
years of age but still as sharp as he was 
when in active service, is the real 
“boomer” of the group. Although he 
had better than half a century of rail ser- 
vice, “only” the last 43 years were with 
Cotton Belt: the earlier years were spent 
on more railroads than he cares to readily 
recall—but the other members of the 
club do their best to help him remember! 

Herman Hutto, 65, and J. D. Hendrix, 
66, both retired in 1978, each with 38 
years of service. The fact that Hutto was 
one spot higher on the Pine Bluff 
enginemen’s seniority roster still makes 
for interesting conversation. 

“One of us makes a trip nearly every 
time we’re here,” says Hutto of the yarns 
spun about years and mileposts past. 

“In eight years, I’ve hardly heard the 
same tale twice, though,” volunteers 
Crosby, 73, who retired in 1973 after 38 
years in Cotton Belt engine service. 

“But, if you believe all the tales you 
hear. . .,”? warns Hendrix. 

These men get together to relive the 
railroad’s golden age and their contribu- 
tions to its success. They are proud of 


their records and are perpetuating an 
undying love affair with their industry. 
In so doing, they preserve the past, yet 
stay in contact with current trends 
and technology. 

Other members include tin shop and 
air brake repair room employee Paut 
Holtzclaw, who retired earlier this year 
with 41 years of service; L. R. Harden, a 
Cotton Belt engineer for 38 years who 
retired in 1979; and even a retired 
railroad enthusiast, Harry Steelman, 82. 

The club isn’t the only way these 
retirees stay active with railroading, 
however. Sometimes, the memories 
become reality. Take the time Crosby 
volunteered to serve a5 an engineer on a 


small tourist rail line at Scott, Arkansas, 
a few years ago. The motive power was 
steam: a woodburning locomotive re- 
quiring hand firing. And who fired for 
Crosby? None other than Cecil Albright, 
then nearly 90, but still able to keep the 
firebox full of fuel and the boiler hot! 

“They moved the line to Eureka 
Springs now, because they can cater 
more to the tourist trade there,” says 
Crosby. “1 wouldn’t mind going up there 
and running for them again,” he pro- 
poses, just as serious as ever. 

And his potential firemen nod in 
agreement from across the table—if nat 
from across the cab of the locomotive! 

—Jim Johnson 


Below: Bob Carter searches for flaws with ultraviolet light. 
Right: Shavings of steel cur! off a raitcar wheel. 


n Sacramento, Machinist Bob 
I Carter inspects a locomotive axle, 

the eerie blue of his ultraviolet light 
shining against the magnetized axle. He’s 
looking for the glow of suspended par- 
ticles sprayed on the axle’s surface which 
identifies any cracks or defects. 

At Carter’s shop at the Sacramento 
Locomotive Works, the axle had just 
been re-machined; he found that its sup- 
port bearing surfaces for wheels and 
gears were smooth and that the axle 
could be returned to service. 

The people at the Mechanical Depart- 
ment’s heavy maintenance facilities at 
Pine Bluff, Houston, Los Angeles, 
Roseville and Sacramento are some of 
the most conservative people on the 
railroad in the old-fashioned sense of the 
word. Every day, they are involved in 
conservation—reconditioning or recycl- 
ing railroad equipment. 

The railcar wheel, like the locomotive 
axle, is another good example of recondi- 
tioning work. Its flange is being 
“re-profiled.”” The process is almost like 
shaving ice-—a high speed carbide bit 
(which will be sold to be recycled when 
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Left: The W.O.W. program recycles 20 tons of paper from the General Office each month. 
Below: Locomotive diesel bearings made of brass are recast when worn, 


Recycling or Reconditioning: 


When worn out doesn’t mean worthless and used up doesn’t mean reusable. 


worn) tears curls of steel from the flange, 
smoothing the irregularities from 
thousands of miles of wear. At times the 
metal is so hot it glows. The re-worked 
flange will provide a smooth, safe ride 
over our rails, 

The Mechanical Department list of 
reconditioned parts is long, including 
locomotive and railcar axles, wheels and 
bearings as well as power assemblies, air 
compressors, air brake equipment, water 
pumps and hundreds of other parts. The 
Purchases and Materials Department 
{P&M) ships these items to and from 
Pine Bluff, Houston, Los Angeles, 
Roseville and Sacramento to be used in 
the Mechanical Department’s progressive 
maintenance programs throughout the 
system. 

The Mechanical Department also uses 
salvaged components. Serviceable sec- 
ondhand parts from dismantled cars go 
into their inventories whenever possible. 


One of the heavy maintenance plants is 
the Sacramento Locomotive Works. SP’s 
only locomotive rebuilding facility, SLW 
saves the company millions of dollars 
every month. People there totally 
rehabilitate locomotives at the rate of 80 
or so a year. They also turn other retired 
locomotives into cabless, engineless 
booster units called TEBUs (Tractive Ef- 
fort Booster Units). Sandwiched between 
GP40 locomotives, TEBUs are doing 
heavy hauling work in Arizona, releasing 
GP35s for other service. 

At SLW, rehabilitation of locomotive 
traction motors is just beginning. Having 
SP people do the work instead of an out- 
side contractor will save the railroad 
about $3.5 million a year and reduce the 
number of locomotive failures in service. 

But the people in the Mechanical 
Department do not have a monopoly on 
efficient use of materials. The 
Maintenance of Way Department has a 


track record to brag about. 

When main line rail is worn, it’s being 
recycled to branch lines and other tracks 
with less traffic. People in Maintenance 
of Way call the process “cascading.” 

After the rail is removed from the 
railbed, people at rail welding plants in 
Houston and Tracy, Calif. cut the worn 
ends off, and P&M sells them as scrap. 
The healthy remainders are welded 
together and sent out into the field where 
Maintenance of Way crews weld the 
quarter-mile sections together. In 1981, 
they installed almost as much recondi- 
tioned rail as new. 

Only occasionally does Maintenance 
of Way re-use cross ties by “cascading” 
them to branch lines, so the 2,400,000 
cross ties (covering 1,500 miles) which 
went into the system in 1981 were new. 
But worn cross ties are always in de- 
mand. Even after years of service on the 
roadbed, they can be sold by P&M. Con- 


tractors, who acquire them from the 
railroad in volume purchases, recycle 
them for many commercial purposes. 

There are plenty of other items P&M 
sells for recycling: 

* Valuable Metals. Worn-out cable and 
wire are sold for their valuable copper, 
while worn locomotive wrist pins (which 
join pistons to connecting rods) are 
sources of silver. And when brass diesel 
support bearings from used traction 
motors are worn out, P&M forwards 
them to a foundry to be recast into new 
bearings. Because of SP’s cooperation 
with the foundry, the price of new bear- 
ings is reduced by 26 percent. 

© Scrap Metal. P&M people know better 
than anyone that copper, silver and brass 
are not the only precious scrap around 
the railroad. Totaily exhausted rolling 
stock and components often end up be- 
ing melted down and reforged. Wheel 
manufacturers, for example, use old 


Photo: W. F. Herbert 


A Left: SP Land Com- 
pany people turn a flat- 
car into a bridge in the 
depths of an SP forest. 


wheels as steel for new. (However, some 
old flatcars achieve a kind of immortali- 
ty, thanks to the SP Land Company, 
which converts them into bridges in 
remote wilderness areas.) 

* Lubricating Oil. Although reclaiming 
and selling lubricating oil doesn’t 
generate much revenue, it’s something 
SP does as part of the nation’s effort to 
minimize dependence on imported oil. 

« Paper. SP spends over $5 million a 
year for stationery, including printed 
forms and computer print-outs. At San 
Francisco and Sacramento, a lot of these 
paper products end up being recycled 
through the Weyerhaeuser W.O.W. (We- 
cycle Office Wastepaper) program. 
Weyerhaeuser picks up about 20 tons of 
used paper at the General Office alone 
each month. The W.O.W., program helps 
reduce the landfill problem in the San 
Francisco Bay Area, and because paper 
can be recycled again and again, it ex- 
tends the use of our natural resources. 

In 1980, SP realized more from the 
sale of scrap than some businesses handle 
in @ year: $17 million. That may be scrap, 
but it ain’t hay. O 
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PMT President Retires 


Thomas T. Ed- 
wards, president of 
SP’s trucking sub- 
sidiary, The PMT 
System, retired at 
the end of Novem- 
ber with nearly 40 
years of service. 

A native of Arizo- 
na, Edwards joined 
Pacific Motor 
Trucking Company 
as a driver at 
Coolidge, Arizona in 1942. He rose 
tapidly through the ranks serving as 
district manager in Phoenix, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles before being 
named vice president and general 
manager at San Francisco in 1963. 

Since his appointment to the trucking 
company’s top post in 1979, Edwards has 
been responsible for combining the com- 
pany’s regional trucking subsidiaries 
{Southwestern Transportation Co., SP 
Transport Company of Texas and Loui- 
siana, and PMT) into a transcontinental 
freight distribution network known as 
The PMT System. Oo 


Edwards 


Retirement Board Changes 
Policy on Service Credits 


Railroad retirement amendments have 
been enacted as part of tax legislation 
recently signed into law. One of the 
amendments provides that beginning Oc- 
tober 1, 1981, when an employee applies 
at the U.S. Railroad Retirement Board 
for an annuity, he will receive credit for 
the actual months of service. A fractional 
year of six or more months will no longer 
count as a full year, However, no 
employee who files an application for an 
annuity before April 1, 1982, will get 
credit for less service than he or she had 
in September 1981. 

Any questions you may have should be 
discussed with the Contact Represen- 
tative at your local office of the U.S. 
Railroad Retirement Board. 
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Golden Anniversary for Credit Union 


The San Francisco Railways Employees’ Credit Union celebrates its 50th anniver- 
sary this year. The credit union has met the needs of its members in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area since it was incorporated in 1931. It is now the second largest among 
| the 28 railway credit unions throughout the SP system with more than $8 million in 
assets and 6,500 members. Staff members are fleft to right): Asst. 
Secretary/Treasurer & Operations Officer Oddie Martinez, Asst. Manager Richard 
Brine, Jr., Clerk Maureen Creedon, Loan Officer Violet Watson, Loan Clerk 
Danetta Robinson (seated), Secretary/Treasurer Myron Rosser, Special Asst. Mar- 
vin Ellentuck and Head Clerk Fay Germono. Members of all railroad credit unions 
throughout the system receive preferred rates for both savings and loans. oO 


Sharp-Eyed Employees Receive Safety Award 


Alert employees who spot problems 
and take action to prevent situations 
which might lead to accidents are 
honored with SP’s Eagle Eye Awards. 

Some of SP’s sharp-eyed and safety- 
conscious employees who have recently 
won an Eagle Eye Award are listed 
below: 

OREGON DIVISION: Switchman H. L. Ar- 
chambault, Car Inspector R. Anderson, 
Brakemen R. N. Anderson and J. C. Berreth, 
and Drawbridge Tender L, B. Dierks. 

COTTON BELT DIVISION: Car Foreman G. 
S. Anderton, Signal Maintainer D. K. Bradshaw, 
Car Inspector M. QO. Bilzing, Extra Gang 
Laborer A. A. Cobos and Laborer B. G. 
Daniels. 

TUCSON DIVISION: Car Inspector J. §. 
Baca, Locomotive Supplyman R. B. Borboa, 


Brakeman F. J. Carmona, Sheetmetal Worker F. 
G. Federico, Machinist J. R. Garcia and 
Brakeman J. H. Gibbons. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Conductors J. E. 
Blakeman and C. C. Clark, Engineer ¥. C. 
Cipolla, Machinist Foreman E. H. Grimaud, 
Engineer D. A. Linquist and Electrician R. G. 
Monge. 

KANSAS CITY DIVISION: Laborer 1. F. 
Board, Extra Gang Foreman N. Garcia, 
Conductor R. E. Keller, Engineer V. Kanady and 
Driver W. Potvin. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Clerk D. M. 
Beeghly, Patrolman R. B. Cook, Herder W. P. 
Fisher, Switchman D. L. Hansen and Brakeman 
W. A. Johnston, 

WESTERN DIVISION: Track Liner Operator 
D. S. Brooks, Switchman R. A. Custer, 
Switchman S. W. Deibuono, Brakeman A. M. 
Ford, Train Order Operator B. J. Houser and 
Clerk C. L. Hewett, 


Tucumcari-Topeka 
Rehabilitation 
Almost Complete 


Cotton Belt maintenance of way forces 
are in the final stages of rehabilitating the 
545-mile line between Tucumcari, N.M. 
and Topeka, Kansas—on schedule and in 
time for an early winter. 

The Tucumcari-Topeka line, a part of 
the historic Golden State Route, provides 
a shorter, more competitive corridor be- 
tween Southern California and Midwest 
markets, 

In 1981 between May and September, 
crews put in 874,778 new cross ties. In 
August alone, over 197,000 ties went in, 
and on a few occasions, the daily total 
was more than 8,000. Over 1.1 million 
ties have been installed since the project 
started in October 1980. 

Nearly 15,000 carloads of ballast also 
went into the project. So great was the 
demand for ballast that a quarry was 
opened to ship high quality crushed stone 
to work sites in 60- to 70-car unit trains. 

Cuts were widened, shoulders ex- 
tended, drainage improved, weeds and 
brush cleared, signals upgraded and 
more than 200 switches and turnouts 
were replaced. Fifty miles of continuous 
welded rail was laid, and 824 grade cross- 
ings were replaced. 

When Cotton Belt purchased the 
bankrupt Rock Island Railroad’s 
Tucumeari to Kansas City route, the top 
speed was 40 mph, with many areas 
restricted to 10 mph. Today the 
rehabilitated track between Topeka and 
Tucumcari permits speeds of up to 60 
and 70 mph. 

Centralized traffic control is being in- 
stalled over 70 miles of the route, with 
some of the best of the old Rock Island’s 
second main line converted into sidings. 

CTC will be operated by the dis- 
patchers at Kansas City, but from Her- 
ington to Tucumcari, operation will be 
by block signals. 

For Southern Pacific, as well as the 
Cotton Belt, completion of this $97- 
million project will mark the end of an« 
historic effort as well as revival of an im- 


portant gateway. Credit goes not only to 
Cotton Belt forces, but to maintenance 
of way people from throughout the 
system, Navajo Indians and others who 
pitched in and worked safely. 

“Tt took a lot of dedication and effort 
to get this job done,” comments Bill 
Hoenig, assistant vice president in the 
Operating Department. “Nearly 1,000 
people, including contractors, were in- 
volved in this project at its peak. This is 
some of the finest railroad in the coun- 
try, and as it exists today, the track is a 
useful monument to them.” O 


PMT Sales Achievers 


The PMT System’s PAR (Performance 
and Results) program recognizes out- 
standing sales achievement in sales 
Tepresentatives and terminal managers. 

Winners for the third quarter of 1981 
are: W, E. D’Ambrosio at Seattle, R. L. 
O'Neil at Phoenix, J. M. Lamb at 
Houston, J. B. Gordon at Shreveport 
and A. E. Valentine at Chicago. 

Houston’s $. M. Lamb won the Presi- 
dent’s Club Award, which goes to the 
outstanding sales representative among 
all sales regions. 


Adams Named to PR Post 


Anthony A. 
Adams has been ap- 
pointed public rela- 
tions manager at 
Los Angeles. 

He succeeds 
Thomas C. Buckley, 
who was recently 
appointed vice presi- 
dent of public rela- 
tions, head- 
quartered in San 
Francisco. 

Adams, a Los Angeles native, joined 
SP early this year as public affairs 
Tepresentative in Southern California 
after holding several positions in the 
communications field and as an 
educator. He received a doctoral degree 
in communications from Ohio State 
University in 1971. 

Adams’ career included three years 
with KTTV-Metromedia Television in 
Los Angeles, four years as director of the 
radio-TV broadcasting degree program 
at California State University at Los 
Angeles, and three years on the faculty at 
the University of Iowa. He has also 
published a number of articles in com- 
munications journals. 


Adams 


Two Awards for Colorful Photography 


- Bulletin” 


Febrcary Fa 


The Southern Pacific Bulletin has 
received two awards for outstanding 
communication in color photography. 

For the third year in a row, the Bulletin 
captured the Association of Railroad 
Editor’s award for best use of color 
photography. Commenting on the mag- 
azine’s February cover, taken by free- 
jance photographer Carl Heinz, the 
judges noted that it was “the most im- 
aginative photo in this contest.” 

In a regional competition among 
publications in the western United States, 
the Bulletin also took top honors in color 
photography from the International As- 
sociation of Business Communicators. 
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This SP Family Lends 
Hands Across the Borders 


When Nuri Sutter saw her 16-year-old 
daughter Amyre off on a flight to 
Panama last June, she knew that a very 
different young woman would be coming 
home to California in two months. 

As one of 32 Marin County volunteers 
with Amigos de las Americas (Friends of 
the Americas), Amyre was flying south 
to live in Pixvae and Montijo, two poor 
villages in Panama. 

During the school year, she’d learned 
Spanish and enough public health nurs- 
ing skills to provide some health care ser- 
vices to villagers. 

Amigos de las Americas is a younger 
and privately funded Peace Corps. The 
organization started as a church project 
with 30 volunteers in Houston in 1965. 
Today Amigos organizes college and 
high school students in chapters coast to 
coast to provide public health services in 
1} Latin American countries, Last sum- 
mer, 465 trained volunteers went south. 

In Panama, Amyre gave out tooth 
brushes, administered fluoride treat- 
ments, evaluated vision problems and 
provided used eye glasses donated by 
many North Americans. Some of the 
children had never seen a tooth brush 
before, and some of the vision-impaired 
had not been able to see well or even at 
all for years. 

Other Amigos were involved in sanita- 
tion, veterinary and innoculation pro- 
grams, including tuberculosis testing. 

Nuri, who works in the Pricing 
Department at the General Office, is 
treasurer of the Marin County Amigos 
chapter. The Sutters got involved in 
Amigos over a year ago, when a 
representative spoke at Amyre’s high 
school. Since then, the mother and 
daughter have been active in fund raising 
activities. A recent garage sale netted the 
group over $2,000 and this month, the 
group is selling pecans and grapefruit, 
with proceeds going for medical supplies 
and airplane tickets for next summer’s 
volunteers. 

As an activist in the group herself, 
Nuri is not surprised by the changes she’s 
seen in her daughter: “‘She’s more aware 
that people live differently and make do 
with less now,” she says, “but she sees 
they can still be happy, giving people. 
She’s intent on returning to Panama.” (1 
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Amyre (lef and Nuri Sutter are raising 
money for health care in Latin America. 


ota 


The Car Department’s Jim Roberts helps 
keep two community theaters strong. 


His After-Work World’s 
Not One But Two Stages 


Thirty-one-year-old Jim Roberts—a 
laborer in the Car Department at Eugene 
for the past 13 years—is hooked on 
theater. What’s more, he likes his job 
because it permits him evenings and 
weekends for rehearsals, designing or 
musical direction. 

The Sacramento native, who has lived 
in Eugene for the past 16 years, became 
interested in theater in high school. In 
1973 at the University of Oregon, he 
earned a B.A. degree in music, specializ- 
ing in choir direction. 

“I have participated in from 7 to 15 
shows annually for the last 10 or 12 
years,” Roberts says. “During that time, 
I’ve been on stage, backstage and in the 
orchestra pit.” 

Currently he is serving his second 
elected term on the board of directors of 
the Very Little Theatre in Eugene. He 
describes the 52-year-old organization as 
one of the nation’s oldest,  self- 
supporting, non-profit theaters. The 
organization owns its own house with 
seating for 200 patrons. 

“As production manager, 1 am respon- 
sible for establishing budgets and making 
sure the sets get built for the theater’s 
five-show season,” he explains. 

Three years ago, Roberts was a co- 
founder and music director of another 
community theater group called The Per- 
former’s Acquisition Co. which among 
other things stages summer musicals. 

Productions such as Lerner and 
Loewe’s “My Fair Lady”—for which he 
is currently music director—are staged in 
the 600-seat Sheldon Theater. On stage, 
Roberis’ favorite role was that of Harry 
in “Company.” He is also proud of two 
highly acclaimed productions of “Jesus 
Christ Superstar” and “Hair.” 

“Not only do we produce shows, we 
design and construct sets for other local 
theater groups and opera companies. We 
give them technical assistance—costume 
and set design, lighting expertise and the 
full gamut of necessary services on a non- 
profit basis. We’re doing a real service to 
the Eugene arts scene,”’ he declares. 

When Roberts completes his 7 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m. shift daily, he heads for home 
and is in the theater nightly from 5 p.m. 
to 10:30 p.m. as well as on weekends. 

“You can readily tell,” he concludes, 
“that I love the theater.” 

—George Kraus 


High? 
Wide? 
Expensive? 
Some traffic requires special care. At 


Los Angeles, John Heller has the 
know-how to prevent freight damage. 


Electrical transformers weighing more 
than 250 tons. L1011 wing sections and 
tails valued at $2.5 million per rail car. 
John Heller recalls this high, wide and 
expensive traffic as “the biggest chal- 
lenges” of his career. 

But challenges come in little packages 
too, and as a railroad expert on damage 
prevention, Heller has considered safe 
shipping of both the 250-ton electrical 
transformer and the 6.5-ounce can of 
tuna. 

AS a superintendent of Damage 
Prevention and Loading Services in Los 
Angeles, Heller helps our shippers (new 
or old) understand the rail environment. 
He offers his advice on factors like pro- 
per packaging, loading and bracing. 
When he can tell a shipper a way to 
package safely but less expensively, he’s 
had one of the days that make the job 
worthwhile. 

“We have to know about shipping 
many commodities,” Heller says. “Some 
of the shippers in the Los Angeles area 
are General Motors, Lockheed, 
Whirlpool, Hunt Foods, Kern Foods and 
Star Kist. Our traffic mix includes a high 
percentage of expensive commodities 
which are susceptible to damage.” 

Since most railroads, including 
Southern Pacific, are self-insured, 
payouts to shippers with damaged freight 
come right off the top of the revenue 
dollar. 


Most shippers on American railroads 
load and seal their own boxcars, with no 
railroad representatives on hand to verify 
the freight’s condition. Yet because of 
what’s called “the common carrier 
obligation,” railroads are often responsi- 
ble for any damage found when the 
railcar is unloaded. The railroad is 
presumed guilty of damaging freight 
unless it can prove itself innocent. Heller 
breathes a sigh of relief whenever 
transformers and L1011 components 
leave SP hands without a scratch, 

Because of the common carrier obliga- 
tion and self-insurance, there’s potential 
for railroad and shipper to be adver- 
saries. Nevertheless, business is better for 
all when freight arrives safely, and so the 
two cooperate on damage prevention. 

Because of railroad-shipper coopera- 
tion, damage ratios are coming down. 
Statistics show how dramatic the im- 
provement is: In 1978, $1.34 was paid 
out for every $100 in revenue; in 1981, it 
is estimated, only 89 cents will be paid 
out. 

Today, computer print-outs help 
Heller identify high claim shippers, 
receivers and commodities fast. All the 
data he needs is available through TOPS 
(Total Operation Processing System). 

Once the high claim shipper, com- 
modity or receiver is identified, Heller 
dispatches one of his damage prevention 
specialists to troubleshoot. As a working 


John Heller (right) likes to know shipper representatives like Raul 
Solorzano, a foreman at Flintkote Industrial Paperboard. 


superintendent, he often offers his own 
insights into the problem’s source. 

These men know what to look for at a 
loading dock, a yard or in a package, and 
their job is to share their knowledge with 
the people who can do something about 
any problem. 

Counseling shippers is important 
work, but they also monitor railroad per- 
formance. Any freight car coupling at 
more than five mph is bad news, ac- 
cording to Helier. His department’s per~ 
sonnel use radar to monitor couplings at 
Taylor and West Colton Yards. 

Since derailments are still with us, his 
staff may be called away from home any 
hour of the day or night to determine ac- 
tion on derailed freight. 

Heller has been in the damage preven- 
tion business since 1948. He started off 
with the Association of American 
Railroads, which transferred him to Los 
Angeles in 1956. In 1962, he joined 
Southern Pacific, rising to be top man in 
the Los Angeles Damage Prevention and 
Loading Services Department. 

From offices in the old Pacific Electric 
building, Heller supervises a staff of 
loading specialists and claims inspectors 
who, he says, supplement his own 
knowledge of rail operations. Among the 
staff of five specialists, including one 
man concentrating on Hazardous 
Materials, there are over 110 years of 
railroad experience. i) 
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1981 Safety Highlights: Keeping Up the Good Work 


This year has been a safe one for SP as 
a whole, but some groups are compiling 
exceptionally impressive safety records. 
¢ San Jose, California, Among the more 
than 40 “gandy dancers” who watch over 
185 miles of track and sidings in this Bay 
Area Maintenance of Way district, there 
hasn’t been a single lost-time injury since 
September 17, 1974. They’re aiming for 
one million accident-free man-hours by 
1982 and are pictured on this month’s 
cover. 
* Ogden, Utah. Eighty-four carmen at 
this important interchange point for traf- 
fic moving over SP’s Sierra routes 


Who’s Who on the Cover ge 


What s What on the Cover! : 


rm “Track Liner 

B. Backhoe 
2G. Motor Car. 
JDe Tamper 

ES Gang Truck 

F.!: ‘Ballast Regulator 
SAGs {Speed Swing : 
“Me Motor Grader" 


haven’t had a lost-time injury since June 
19, 1979. In August, the group celebrated 
the good news at a recognition banquet; 
three months later, their winning streak 
was still unbroken. 
¢ Houston, Texas. “Excellence at 
Englewood” was featured in an article on 
safety in the March 1981 Bulletin, and 
since that time the almost 50 people at 
Englewood Heavy Car Shop have kept 
up the good work. They haven’t had a 
lost-time injury since June 4, 1979. 

When complete data is available, the 
Bulletin will announce 1981 safety 
records. Oo 


1. Raimundo Maitinez, Compressor. Operator 
2. Jose Ramirez, Station Cleaner 
3. Jack Hall, -Regional Engineer 
.. Rudy Diaz, Welder’s Helper 
Elmer Stone, District Maintenance of Wey Manager 
Marina. Warten, -Steno-Clerk 
‘Ruben Plascencia, Foreman baci Gang 0 
Juan ‘Alvarez, Laborer 
. Robert: Lathrop, .Manager Safety 
-Iuan Torres, Laborer 
Julio Martinez, Foreman Extra. Gang We 
Ray Merrifield, ‘Signal Maintainer 
Jim Barksdale, Signal Maintainer / 
.  Cataring Valles,’ Foreman Extra Gang 45. 
Max Renner, Signal Maintainer“ 7 
+ Ricardo De'Iesus,. Mechanic 2.-.! 
1. Alex Rivera,” Truck :Driver 
Mike Garcia, ° Truck Driver’ 
Ismael Bedolla, Laborer’ : 
AL Lawrence, Signal Maintainer. 
Gonzalo Jacques, ‘Welder 
Fred Rainey, Mechanic’; 
Pete Fuentes, : Liner Operator. 
“Roque Chavira, Laborer: "2" 
‘Dan Guévara, Grinder Operator 
” Waynie Njoes, “Grinder Helper °° 2° 
2Nincente Perez, ‘Relief Foreman Extra ‘Gang 10° 
“Francisco Chavez,“Motor Car. Operator’? 
Tetadl Bogaria, tnspection and Repoir Foreman 
Leo Garrett, Foreman Extra Gang 52 
isa ‘Hernandez, Tamper Operator 2 : 
0. Perez, ‘Laborer / ; 
Walk ‘Barlow,’ Back-h Operate 
Coy Fields,” Truck Drive 
"Margarito: Gutierrez, Tamper. Opera 
‘Dan Macias, “Truck Driver . 
“Mamuel Corona, ‘Laborer 
Ramon Garcia,’ Speed Swi 
dose: Costa, ‘Laborer ;<: 


id. Training 
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Appointments 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DEPARTMENT: At San 
Francisco: Ms. L. L. Robey 10 fabor relations officer. 

TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT: At San Francise 
Andersen to asst. manager market development lumber pro- 
ducts; G. L. Erickson fo manager, equipment planning: R. A. 
Flynn 10 pricing analyst; B.C. Nadeau ¢o manager sales ad- 
ministration; Ms. 1. W. Young to product manager equipped 
boxcars. 

At Kansas City: J. N. Jarrett to account executive; at Reno: 
4.3. Speight to district sales manager. 

SP PIPE LINES: At Tueson: Homer V. Cortodi fo district 
superintendent. 


Retirements 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: W. E. Brown, 
buyer; M. E. Bryce, traffic service clerk: ®.E. Duncan, general 
supervisor locomotive maintenance; E.R. Graves, timékeeper; 
R. M. Jochner, general manager-Amtrak; W. V. Lowe, chief 
statistician-Amirak; 3. F. McCann, public relations clerk; C, 
B. Nines, asst, 10 vice president; M. Potter, operating state- 
ment clerk; D. R. Rachal, timekeeper; W. W. Schebbeck, 
general welding inspector; W. T. Short, special assistant- 
Treasury. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: M. 
Anguiano, daborer; B. F. Anthaume, yardmaster: 4. F. 
Christilles, materia! foreman; A. R. Cornelius, 
agent-telegrapker; C. T. Johnson, locomotive engineer; M. P. 
Krause, conductor; A. G. Laurenzana, electrician; J, 8. Man- 
silla, general clerk; 8, Martinez, welder; H. A. Nevins, 
electrician; H.T. Roddy, foreman; C. E. Yearwood, travelling 
mechanic. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: W. J. Clausen, drakeman; J. Q. 
Davis, Jr., engine foreman; W. C. Desormeaux, chief clerk; E. 
A. Guidry, carman; A. D. Strickland, water service meckantic. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: A. 
H. Alamos, ‘ruck driver; F. G. Berumen, faborer; . K. 
Bouvia, switchman; F. Castro, carman; A. F. Garcia, iruck 
driver; T. R. Garcka, asst, head car clerk: J. Herson, carmans 
F,E. Hoban, /ocomotive engineer; G. E. Johnson, /reight car- 
man; C. W. Mayfield, conductor; 4. M. Salazar, sheet metal 
worker; H. C. Sandusky, engine foreman; C. M. Smith, 
electrician; 8. W. Seright, area manager-SPIDCo; M. L. 
Snyder, telephone operator; A. L. Spendiove, traffic service 
clerk; R. E. Turner, yard clerk; J. E. Varnado, locomotive 
engineer; TR. Wear, asst. terminal superintendent, E, Werda, 
car inspector; R. Yuma, water service repairman; C. A. 
Zaragozs, machine operator. 

OREGON DIVISION: F, Falk, conductor; E. J. Lightner, 
asst. chief train dispatcher; 3. . Meza, laborer; C. R. Mishler, 
car inspector; C. L.. Mooney, Sr., conductor; R. W. Nepple, 
station clerk;4.3.Pifer, manager zone office-Eugene. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: A. 
C. Avansino, Bill clerk; W. R, Baine, elecirician; A. J. Ber- 
tolucci, asst. piont manager-Roseville: A. C. Buras, welder; J. 
D, Bybee, locomotive engineer: A. A. Campos, motor truck 
operator; N. H. Carl. weider: A. Gomez. P&M foreman: A. 1. 
Gonzalez, /aborer; H. 1, Hardeastle, machiniss foreman; 1, F, 
Kleaver, conductor: T. C. Ledesma, carman; N. Minoft, 
carpenter; W. G. Newcomb, conductor; ¥. E. Newton, car 
Soreman; 3. W. Pope, conductor; W. ¥. Rice, car inspectors F. 
F. Serrato, /aborer;R. H. Thompson, janitor; L. L. Valentine, 
locomotive engineer. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: B. F. Bomba, conductor; R. 
G, Daniel, ‘elegrapher-clerk: M. A. Hollingsworth, claim and 
utility clerk; E, dobe, drakeman;S, H. Kneisley, clerk; W. We 
Martia, signal maintainer; L. A. Maxa, machinist; Re 
Rabrer, brakeman; Q. Tinet, conductor: A. G. Wallace, car in- 
spector. 


SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: E. L. Espinoza, iaborer; R. J. 
Jackson, switchman. 

TUCSON DIVISION: R. T. Benitez, carman; E. C, Brown, 
engine foreman; H. E. Duncan, conductor; G. Q. Echeribel, 
welder; M. H. Harrison, brakeman; D.J. Lucero, roundhouse 
foreman; W. C. Prive, conductor; E. L. Rhoades, assistant 
special agent; R. Vasquer, district MofW manager-Casa 
Grande; F. Wallace, district MofW' manager-Bowie, 

WESTERN DIVISION: E. A. Carranza, car inspector; S. 
M. Dike, demurrage clerk; G. Fanani, miliman; E. L. Gould, 
car foreman; R. Hernander, ticket clerk; P. PB. Lew 
switchman; P. B. Maduena, laborer; C. H. MeBride, 
locomotive engineer; L. K. Mozon, hoist machine operator; H. 
W. Olson, switehman; C. E. Shaler, conductor; R. D. 
wicker, carman. 

COTTON BELT: Pine Bluff Division:4.B. Bell, conductor; 
G. E. Cook, telegrapher-clerk; L. L. Humphreys, trailer flat- 
car clerk; J. F. Jones, locomotive engineer; G. L. Lemen, 
conductor; C. A. May, clerk; C.D, McClendon, switehman; 
D, A. Patterson, carman; H. H. Smith, clerk; D. Taylor, 
machinist. Kansas City Division: 8. Alires, laborer; 4. C. 
Cameron, district MofW manager-Liberal; J. W. Lynch, 
regional administrator, Kansas City. 

PMT: C. E. King, traffic manager, Datlas; L. R. Shankle, 
manager of equipment, Dallas; L. C. Sisson, foreman, 
Stockton, 

OTHERS: D. R. Thomas, stenographer, Philadelphia. 


Deaths 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: H..J. DeGuz- 
man, clerk; 3. L. Kirby, chief clerk. Pensioners: F. M. Ban- 
nister, manager cost service, OP&C; W. M. Brandt, head 
buyer-P&S; C. C. Cather, administrative asst.-VP & Con- 
troller’s Office; 8. G. D. Rauger, dietician; J. W. Hill, clerk; 
S. Jackson, janitor; 3. J. McAuliffe, senior auditor; A. R. 
Rooney, clerk; D. Tong, clerk; C. A. Waring, clerk; D. E. 
Williams, chief rate clerk-Pricing, 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIK PLANTS: F. C. 
Alvarado, file clerk. Pensioners: G. Archie, corman;G.K. Ar- 
mand, clerk; E. M. Gill, maid; K. W. Holdren, office 
manager-P&M; E. B, Poer, machinist; F. O. Schustercit, 
yardman; W. Simmons, porter; R. E. Stewart, car helper; P. 
Williams, carman. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Pensioners: J. 8. Broussard, 
machinist; R. Jackson, laborer; A. 3. Landry, céerk; N. J, 
Picou, corman; E, Scharfschwerdt, clerk; J. Sonnier, laborer; 
C. W. Tranth, focomotive engineer; W. J. White, switchman. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: S. 
Leon, car inspector; 8, C. Ybarta, laborer, Pensioners: E. E. 
Abbatl, locomotive engineer; D. C, Barber, clerk; W. Bat- 
chelor, waiter; A. C. Brown, electrician; M. C. Cota, laborer; 
B. C. Crowley, switchman, W. Edwards, electrician; H. W. 
Fuller, signaiman; J. W. Goosby, /aborer; V. E. Kelly and L, 
W. Kesler, clerks; R. G. Kittle, welder; C. F. LaChappelie, 
fJounge car attendant; C. H. Ladue, conductor; H. M. Leon, 
daborer; ¥. KE. LeVeru, foreman; A. L, Levin, investigator; C, 
D. Long, clerk; C. Lynch, patrolman; 8. G, Madley, weider; 
P. 2. Mana, refay repairman; ¥. M. McCrillis, agent; R. E. 
Moyer, asst. industrial agent; J. E. Murnane, clerk; A. F. 
Nagel, foreman; R, Nuno, Jaborer; R. B. Pando, machinist; J. 
Powell, waiter; H. M. Prouty, sheetmetal worker; B. L. 
Reynelds, machinist; R. R. Rickets, conductor; R. J, Robert- 
son, clerk; H, N. Rook, locomotive engineer; T. E, Shavahan, 
sheetmetal worker; A. A. Szalay, foreman; A. Vingochea, 
laborer; W. C. Wright, agent-telegrapher. 

OREGON DIVISION: Ca. A. Guisvig, conductor. 
Pensioners: S. M. Barber, conductor; 1. M. Benscoter, clerk; 
C. &. Boroughs, section stockman; L. J. Broadsword, 
switchman; W. ¥. Daniels, iaborer; W. S. Jones, locomotive 
engineer; W. B. Kendall, Jocomotive engineer; W. Kennett, 


times. 


dnd Evening Gaze 


: They Miss \ Working on the Railroad 


"Memories were on the menucat-an August picnic attended by 130 retirees ‘and 
former employees ii in ‘Sparks; Nevada.:“We all miss: the railroad,” commented 
one. Another reminisced about World War ‘II and working'6 days a week,10 
hours a day at the Sparks Yard. The reunion was organized by Danny Carrera, 
a former railroad worker.and now Sparks’ postmaster, to give people like (from 
left) Wayne Smith, Jim. ‘Ainsworth and Freemont Bria a chance to talk over old 


chief crew dispatcher; H. G. Knight, conductor; W. C. Lang, 
carpenter; F.B, Lehnen, iaborer; 3. B. Marmaras, foreman: C. 
P. Mcintyre, carpenter; R. H. Mundt, MofW foreman; €. A. 
Phillips, agent; W. E. Rhodes, carman; 1, E. Ring, faborer; J. 
R. Seed, brakeman; H. J. Smelton, conductor; A. Stone, 
brakeman; E. WH. Truitt, switchman; W. E. Watson, 
locomotive engineer. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: W. 
N. Baker, powder gang foreman; R. Lee, electrician; E. 5. 
Menichetti, locomotive engineer, Pensioners: J. W. Allred, 
carman; J.C. Barnett, yerdmaster; F.C. Burden, locomotive 
engineer: R. Cruz, carman; W. P. Foote, electrician; W. M. 
Glidden, signatman;L. Guillen, MofW foreman; 3. W. Hardy, 
machinist; O. Lue Hocker, focomotive engineer; W. J. Keel 
agans, conductor; C. L. Langord, clerk; I. G. Marling, 
conductor; H. A. McEntire, locomotive engineer; R. M. 
Meehan, /ocomtotive engineer; 0. ¥. Neary, switchman; E. M. 
Newman, brakeman; G, F. Palmer, carpenter; W. A. Regan, 
machinist foreman; 3. C. Treverton, muillman; F. A. Valen- 
zuela, machinist; J. H. Wegele. pipefitier; R. C. Wright, 
machinist, 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: M. Estala, ‘rack laborer; R.J. 
Kadlubar, conductor. Pensioners: C. B. Cox, signal main- 
tainer; T. F. Dolney, foreman; T. P. Finklea, focomotive 
engineer; L. A. Flores, laborer; A. T. Freeman, conductor; W. 
Grays, P. N. Hernandez, and M. F. Johnson, Jaborers; E. 
Klemcke, signal maintainer; 0. E. Monroe, locomotive 
engineer; J. E. Oviedo, laborer;M. V. Lee, clerk; H. Ht. Lund, 
tead car inspector; 8. E. Tanner, superintendent; E.R. Vinson, 
conductor. 

TUCSON DIVISION: Pensioners: W. E. Bitticks, clerk; 0. 
L. Bradford, focomotive engineer; H. W. Brockmoller, 


carman; R. Cardenas and B. A. Chavez, faborers; #. L. Clark, 
brakeman; W. D. Concannon, locomotive engineer; L. L. 
Dallas, sheetmetal worker; C. C. Hernandez, laborer; 8. E. 
Kirkpatrick, clerk; C, Larson, conductor; A. G. Loewenst 
yardmaster; H.W. Luckett, roundhouse foreman; D. Macias, 
machinist; L. C. Montoya, carman; 8. O'Brien, clerk; J. J. 
Placek, struck driver; P. Sanchez, laborer; H. I. Schetter, 
conductor, 

WESTERN DIVISION: HK. W. DeLima, switchman. 
Pensioners: H. A. Barton, carman;P. Bellantoni, clerk; W. 0. 
Carr, cook; H. Coleman, laborer; E. Z. Carroll, wait 
Dieves, locomotive engineer; T. Dimas, blacksmith; F. O. 
Eaton, yordman; H. 3, Fulton, carpenter; J. G. Galanos, 
foreman; W. M. Glidden, signaiman; J. R. Garcia, laborer; L. 
C. Hystrem, conductor; B. Jones, taborer; 4. J. Juarez, 
machinist; J. Luteran, crossing watchman; L. Mathews, dining 
car waiter; A. R. Mortis, yardman; W. 3. Quick, switchman; 
H. Ragley, /aborer; W. S. Ruliner, clerk; T. H. Rutherford, 
carpenter; H. R. Schlegel, car inspector; M. G. Stewart, 
switchman; D. B. Weisman, machinist; M. G. Whaley, 
conductor;G. D. Williams, locomotive engineer, 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: C. $. Cuebas, 
laborer; 1. R. Howerton, Jocomotive engineer; 1. 1. Madgett, 
switchman,H.MeLaughlin, car inspector. 

COTTON BELT; R. R. Ehsrt, carman; L. H. Packerd, 
motor truck operator; E. J. Patton, track laborer; C, C. 
Schaefer, /ocomotive engineer. Pensioners: R. J. Arnold, 
assistant office manager, St. Louis; A. A. Brown, clerk; C. A. 
Kirk, car foreman, East St. Louis; H.R, McEbmurry, fireman; 
V.E, Purcell, locomotive engineer. 

OTHERS: B. DB. Lovio, laborer, NWP; L. C. Bartula, 
dispatcher. 
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The Energized Gulf Coast 


Petrochemical Traffic’s Up and SP’s Ready to Move It! 


At the Arco Chemical plant near Strang, Texas, 
Brakeman B. L. Johnson signals to the locomotive 
engineer as cars are switched out. All along the Texas 
and Louisiana Gulf Coast, plastics and the many 
other products of the petrochemical industry have 


shown unprecedented growth over the last few years. 
SP serves many of these booming industries and has 
benefitted from increased carloadings, as well as 
revenues. A story about the Lafayette Division and 
its role in petrochemical traffic beginson page3. 
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